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akin to sociology and other social sciences. Between these ex-
tremes the majority of psychologists work away at understanding
the abilities, emotions, motives, memories, and whole personali-
ties of children, adolescents, and adults, both normal and abnor-
mal. Because psychology includes such varied material, several
specialized subdivisions have developed.
In some of these fields emphasis falls on facts, principles, and
theories rather than on applications. Fields that stress the solving
of practical problems are included in "applied psychology." Ac-
tually no sharp distinction can be made between "pure" and
"applied" psychology. All theoretical discoveries have possibilities
for future usefulness. The most practical branches, like industrial
and clinical psychology, owe a debt to theoretical psychologists
who searched out new knowledge purely for its own sake.
Following is a list of major fields of psychology, with refer-
ences to the chapters of this book dealing with each field:
Physiological Psychology concerns the structure and function
of sense organs, nervous system, muscles, and glands underlying
all behavior. Classic work in this field is described in the chapter
called Bodily Bases of Behavior.
Comparative Psychology deals with animal behavior. Some of
its major findings are described in the chapters on Motivation,
Emotions, Learning, and Bodily Bases of Behavior.
Developmental or Genetic Psychology studies the behavior
changes occurring from birth, through childhood, adolescence,
and maturity to senility. It is discussed in Individual Develop-
ment,, Intelligence, Heredity and Environment, and How Person-
ality Develops.
Child Psychology deals with human behavior from birth to
about age 12. Overlapping developmental psychology, it is taken
up in the same chapters,
The Psychology of Personality treats individuality, or one's
pattern of behavior as a whole. Two chapters are devoted to this:
Measuring Personality and How Personality Develops.